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SUMMER BIRDS OF THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY MOUNTAINS 


This is the second of a series of Los Angeles County Museum publications 
dealing with the birds of this county. It lists the species that are known to 
summer in our mountains, and includes condensed descriptions, differentiating 
characters and some illustrations. It is hoped that, by means of the information 
given here, the field observer may be able to identify the different species of 
the area under discussion. 


The classification used is that of the 1931 Check-List of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. In order that the following subject matter may not be 
too technical for junior grade students, most of the scientific terms have been 
reduced to simple English. It has been considered advisable, however, to retain 
the scientific names of families, genera and species, which are coupled with 
the English names of the same. 


Measurements used are: Length, from tip of bill to end of tail, and wing- 
spread, from tip to tip of out-stretched wings. 


Mounted specimens of all the species listed here are on display at the 
Los Angeles County Museum, and it is suggested that students make free use 
of these exhibits to settle problems of identification. 


Field study of the mountain birds has been much more exhaustive in the 
San Bernardinos and the San Jacintos than in the San Gabriels. As it is 
reasonable to believe that there is little difference in the avifaunas of these 
ranges, the writer has not hesitated to use distributional data obtained from 
publications on all three of them. 
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CALIFORNIA CONDOR (WINGSPREAD 9-10 ft.) 


VULTURES AND CONDORS (Family Cathartidae) 
Large, carrion-eating birds, with small, unfeathered heads, and feet without strong 
claws; flight mainly soaring. 


* TURKEY VULTURE (Cathartes aura). Turkey Buzzard. Wing-spread 6 ft.; tail 
narrow. Head red, bill white. Plumage mostly black, but feathers of upper parts edged 
with brown, and wing quills gray below. Rocks from side to side while soaring. 
Ranges from lowlands to above 7,000 feet. 


CALIFORNIA CONDOR (Gymnogyps californianus). Very large (wing-spread 
9-10 ft.) Head yellow in adults, dark colored in immatures. Plumage sooty black- 
ish, except for white-tipped wing-coverts and large white patch under wing (smaller 
or wanting in young birds), extending from the body about two thirds of the distance 
to the wing-tip. Tail broader than in the last species. Steady, soaring flight. Formerly 
bred in the mountains of Los Angeles County, but not known to do so at present. 
Probably occurs as an occasional straggler from Ventura and Santa Barbara counties. 


- COOPER’s HAWK (14-20 inches) 


HAWKS AND EAGLES (Family Accipitridae ) 
Broad-winged birds of prey. 


COOPER’S HAWK (Accipiter cooperii). A short-winged, long-tailed hawk of 
medium size (length 14-20 in.). Plumage dark above; top of head black in adult, 
striped with rufous in immature. Lower parts white, spotted and barred with reddish 
in adult, streaked and spotted with blackish in immature. Tail slightly rounded, gray 
(darker above), with four or five black bands and whitish tip. Flight rapid, irregular, 
usually low among trees or bushes. Preys on smaller birds. Resident from lowlands up 
to 7,000 feet altitude. 


The Sharp-Shinned Hawk (Accipiter velox), in appearance almost identical with 
Cooper's Hawk, except for smaller size and square tail, may also summer rarely in the 
mountains. 


WESTERN RED-TAILED HAWK (Buteo jamaicensis borealis). A large hawk 
(length nearly 2 ft., wingspread over 4 ft.), with broad wings and rounded tail, the 
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SPARROW HAWK (9-12 inches) 


latter red in adult birds, brown or gray, usually banded with black, in immatures. 
Upper parts dark; lower parts lighter (often white), more or less spotted and streaked 
with black, brown and rufous, frequently showing a white zone on breast between 
darker throat and belly. Food mostly mammals, reptiles, grasshoppers, etc. Usually 
soars in large circles. 


GOLDEN EAGLE (Aquila chrysaetos). About 3 feet in length, with wing-spread 
of 642 to 7 feet. Color dark brown, feathers of hind-neck and legs lighter brown; im- 
mature birds with. basal part of tail and spot under wings at base of quills white. When 
soaring appears to be black, this and its large size easily distinguishing it from last 
species. May be told from the Turkey Vulture by larger, feathered head and broad, 
rounded tail, and from the Condor by feathered head and lack of large white patches 
under wings. 


FALCONS (Family Falconidae) 
Hawks with long, pointed wings and rapid wing-beats. 


SPARROW HAWK (Falco sparverius). Small (length 9-12 in.). Back rufous, 
barred with blackish (heavily in femaie, irregularly in male); shoulders and top of 
head brownish in female, bluish in male; lower parts streaked in female, spotted in 
male; two black stripes on each cheek. Feeds largely on grasshoppers, crickets and 
small rodents. Recorded up to more than 6,000 feet. 
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MOUNTAIN QUAIL (11 inches) 


QUAILS (Family Phasianidae) 
Small, chicken-like, ground-feeding birds, that fly with whirring wings, and run 
easily. 


MOUNTAIN QUAIL (Oreortyx picta). Length i1 inches. Back deep brown, 
with buffy side stripes; top of head bluish-gray; throat and flanks chestnut, the latter 
banded with black and white. Long, straight, black head-plume. Color of throat and 
straight plume amply sufficient to distinguish this bird from the Valley Quail which 
occasionally ascends brushy mountain sides to considerable elevations. 
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BAND-TAILED PIGEON (15-16 inches) 


PIGEONS AND DOVES (Family Columbidae) 


Fast-flying, stream-lined birds, with mournful notes. 


BAND-TAILED PIGEON (Columba fasciata). 15-16 inches long. Heavily built 
with rounded tail broadly banded at end; back of neck with white collar. Most 
abundant in oak regions, where it feeds mainly on acorns. 


WESTERN MOURNING DOVE (Zenaidura macroura marginella). Smaller 
than the last, and much more slender. Easily distinguished by its pointed tail, which 
shows white spots when the bird flies. Less common in the mountains than in the 
foothill region. 
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PACIFIC HORNED OWL (16-22 inches) 


OWLS (Family Strigidae) 
Nocturnal birds of prey, with large, round heads, large eyes surrounded by flat- 
tened disks of feathers, and noiseless flight. 


) 


PASADENA SCREECH OWL (Otws asio quercinus). A small owl (length 8-10 
in.), gray with black streaks, with conspicuous tufts of feathers above ears, and 
feathered legs and feet. Typical of the foothills, but occurring in the mountains up to 
more than 5,000 feet. 


The Flammulated Screech Owl, a much rarer bird, has been found in the San 
Bernardino and San Jacinto ranges and may also occur in the higher San Gabriels. It 
may be distinguished by its smaller size (length 61-7 in.) and unfeathered toes. 


PACIFIC HORNED OWL (Budo virginianus pacificus). Our largest owl (length 
nearly 2 ft.) with ear-tufts. Color mostly grayish, mottled and barred with rufous and 
black; chin and throat white; tufts mostly black. The deep hooting of the horned owl 
is heard much more often than the bird is seen. 
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CALIFORNIA SPOTTED OWL (19 inches) 


LONG-EARED OWL (Asio wilsonianus). Much smaller than the last (length 
13-16 in.); ear-tufts long, situated closer together toward center of forehead; browner 
than the horned owl and lacks the white throat; streaked rather than barred below. 
A retiring species, confined to wooded localities; most plentiful at low altitudes, but 
has been found as high as 9,000 feet. 


CALIFORNIA PYGMY OWL (Glaucidium gnoma californicum). A very small 
owl (length about 7 in.), with untufted head. Above, brown, dotted with white; below, 
white, streaked with dark brown; tail brownish, narrowly barred with white. A rather 
uncommon little bird; more diurnal in its habits than other owls of the mountains. 


Another small, round-headed owl to be looked for is the Saw-Whet Owl (Crypto- 
glaux acadica). This bird is a trifle larger than the Pygmy, with more reddish under- 


parts and a black bill. It has not yet been reported from the mountains of Los Angeles 
County. - 


CALIFORNIA SPOTTED OWL (Strix occidentalis). A large (length, 19 in.), 


tuftless, brown owl, with white spotting; tail narrowly barred with lighter. A shy bird, 
usually found in rugged canyons. 
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POOR-WILLS AND NIGHTHAWKS 
(Family Caprimulgidae ) 

Medium sized, insectivorous birds with 
small bills, wide gape, and very small, weak 
feet. They rest on the ground or on some 
low perch during the day, and feed in late 
evening and at night, catching insects on 
the wing. 


DUSKY POOR-WILL (Phalaenoptilus 
nuttallii californicus). Length about 7 inch- 
es, wing-quills 534 inches. Plumage soft and 
velvety. Above grayish brown, mottled with 
black; belly whitish, barred with black; sides 
of head and chin black; white throat patch bordered by black below; all but middle 
feathers of tail tipped with white; stiff, black bristles at corners of mouth; xo white 
wing-bars. Usually found among low bushes. Call, at night, a loud, repeated Poor-will. 


PaciFic NIGHTHAWK (9 inches) 


PACIFIC NIGHTHAWK (Chordeiles minor hesperis). Larger (length about 9 
in.), with longer, more slender wings and tail. Wings with large white zone near end; 
tail not tipped with white. Dark above, mottled and spotted with lighter; belly white, 
barred with black; throat white in male, buffy in female. Flies at dusk, often quite 
high in the air, feeding and courting, the males sometimes diving straight down with 
a loud, whizzing boom. 


The Texas Nighthawk (Chordeiles acutipennis texensis), a bird of lower altitudes, 
sometimes ascends the mountains in late summer. It is more silent and flies lower 
than the Pacific, and its white bar is nearer the tip of the wing. 
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SWIFTS (Family Micropodidae) 

Swallow-like birds, with long, slender 
wings, which beat very fast, resulting in a 
speed that is equalled by few birds. Feet 
and legs weak; bill small. 


WHITE-THROATED SWIFT (4ero- 
nautes saxatilis). Length 62-7 inches. 
Throat, breast, and patches on wing and 
sides of rump white; rest of bird blackish. 
Wings long; flight very swift. Frequently 
seen flying above large cliffs, in crevices of 
which it nests. 


WHITE-THROATED SWIFT (61-7 inches) 


Two other species, the Black Swift and Vaux’s Swift, occur in the mountains 
during migrations. These are both dark-colored birds, the first large (length 7% in.), 
the last smaller (length 4% in.). 


HUMMINGBIRDS (Family Trochilidae) 
Very small birds with needle-like bills, amd wings that move so fast that their 
form is not perceptible. Feed on honey and insects secured from flowers. 


CALLIOPE HUMMINGBIRD (Stel- 
lula calliope). Small, even for a humming- 
bird (length 3 in.). Green above, white 
beneath. Male with red rays on white 
throat; female with rufous wash on sides. 
The only hummingbird that nests in the 
higher mountains, though four other species 
occur there in late summer and during mi- 
grations. 


CALLIOPE HUMMINGBIRD (Male) (3 inches) 
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CALIFORNIA WOODPECKER (912 inches) 


WOODPECKERS (Family Picidae) 

Tree-climbing birds, with stiff tails, and 
strong, pointed bills. Food mainly insects and 
their larvae, though some species eat berries, 
fruit and sap. Flight undulating. 


RED-SHAFTED FLICKER (Colaptes 

cafer collaris).. A ground-feeding woodpecker, 

13 to 14 inches long. Back brown, barred 

with black; upper tail-coverts white; lower parts grayish, with black crescent on breast, 

and round, black dots on abdomen; under side of wings and tail red; male with red 

mustache. Feeds largely on ants which are gathered up by its long tongue. Notes loud, 
wick-wick-wick, etc., kee-yer, or flicka, flicka. 


CALIFORNIA WOODPECKER (Balanosphyra formicivora bairdi). Smaller than 
the last species (length 9 in.), and very different in appearance and habits. Back, 
chin and breast shiny greenish-black; rump and belly white; sides streaked with black; 
throat-band yellow or white; top of head white and red in male, white, black and red 
in female. Well known for its habit of storing acorns in holes drilled in the bark of 
trees. Note, wack-up, wack-up. A bird of the oak regions, ascending the mountains 
to above 6,500 feet. 
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WHITE-HEADED WOODPECKER (9 inches) 


RED-BREASTED SAPSUCKER 
(Sphyrapicus varius daggetti). Length 8% 
to 9 inches. Head, neck and chest red; 
back, wings and tail black, marked with 
white; belly dusky, yellowish in center; 
long, white patch on wing. Obtains sap 
from deciduous trees by drilling small, round 
holes through the bark. 


WILLIAMSON'S SAPSUCKER (Sphyrapicus thyroideus). Slightly larger (length 
9Y2 in.). Sexes very different. Male: black head, breast, sides, wings and tail; middle 
of belly yellow; red spot on throat; narrow, white face stripes, and long, white shoulder 
patch. Female: barred black and white, with brown head and yellow belly; usually a 
black chest patch; no white shoulder patch. Resident of the higher mountains, mostly 
above 7,500 feet. 


CABANIS WOODPECKER (Dryobates villosus hyloscopus). Length of last 
species. Above black, excepting for broad, white patch down middle of back, a red 
neck patch in male and sometimes a white one in female. Below white, more or less 
smoky. White stripes below, above and back of eye. Middle tail-feathers black, outer 
ones white. Resident from foothills up to at least 10,000 feet. 


WHITE-HEADED WOODPECKER (Dryobates albolarvatus gravirostris). Very 
slightly smaller than last. Black, with white head and wing-patch. Male with red patch 
on back of neck. Resident in coniferous timber, most common from 6,000 to 8,500 feet. 
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ASH-THROATED FLYCATCHER (8 inches) 


TYRANT FLYCATCHERS 
(Family Tyrannidae ) 
Insectivorous birds, with rather wide, flat- 
tened bill. Usually seen perched upright on 
exposed branches, buildings or rocks, from 
whence they sally forth to pounce on flying 
insects. 


ARKANSAS KINGBIRD (Tyrannus verticalis) . Largest of local members of the 
family (length about 9 in.). Upper parts and breast light gray, throat paler; belly 
lemon yellow; concealed red patch on crown; tail black, with narrow, white edges. 
Ends of outer wing-quills with gradually narrowed points. Most common in lower 
country, but occurs up to 7,000 feet in mountains. Summer resident only. 


ASH-THROATED FLYCATCHER (Myiarchus cinerascens). Nearly as long as 
the kingbird, but more slender. Upper parts grayish-brown; throat and chest ashy; belly 
light yellow; edges of outer wing-quills and most of tail rufous; two white bars on wing. 
Summer resident from foothills up to about 6,000 feet, occurring at higher altitudes in 
late summer. 


BLACK PHOEBE (Sayornis nigricans). 62 inches long. Upper parts, head, 
breast and sides black; belly white. Occurs along streams, up to 7,000 feet altitude. 
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WESTERN WooD PEWEE (6% inches) 


WRIGHT'S FLYCATCHER (Empi- 
donax wrightii). A small flycatcher (about 
6 in. long), with olive-gray upper parts and 
chest, and nearly white throat and belly. 
Bill brownish beneath; two whitish wing- 
bars, and white edge to outer tail-feathers. 
Nests in deciduous trees and bushes among 
conifers, mostly between 6,500 and 9,000 
feet. 


WESTERN FLYCATCHER (Empidonax difficilis). Same size as last, but 
greener. Upper parts olive; lower parts dull yellow, shaded with brown across breast; 
wing-bars buffy; bill whitish beneath. Summer resident of canyons, up to about 6,000 
feet. 


WESTERN WOOD PEWEE (Myiochanes richardsonii). Slightly larger (length 
6% in.). Dark grayish-brown above; breast and side gray, throat lighter; belly whitish 
or pale yellowish; two narrow, white wing-bars; no white eye-ring. Breeds in forested 
regions from foothills to 9,000 ft. Nest usually on horizontal limb some distance from 
ground. 


OLIVE-SIDED FLYCATCHER (Nuxftallornis borealis). Similar in appearance to 
last species, but larger (length 714-8 in.), with much heavier bill. Throat whitish; sides 
dark, separated by narrow strip of white; white tufts of feathers on each side of rump 
(usually concealed by wings). Frequently heard calling ‘whip whee wheer’ fron. top or 
near top of tall tree. 
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VIOLET-GREEN SWALLOW (5¥2 inches) 


SWALLOWS (Family Hirundinidae) 


Small birds with long, slender wings, more or less forked tails and very graceful 
flight. Food, insects, captured on wing. 


VIOLET-GREEN SWALLOW (Tachycineta thalassina lepida) .A dainty little 
bird (5% in. long), with pure white underparts. Above, green (darker on back), with 
narrow purple collar, and purplish-violet rump and upper tail-coverts; wings and tail 
blue-black above, gray below; white patch on each side of ramp. Most abundant from 
5,000 to 7,500 feet. Usually nests in cavities in trees, but sometimes in crevices in cliffs. 


CLIFF SWALLOW (Petrochelidon albifrons). Similar to last species in size. 
Crown, back and small patch on throat blue-black; forehead white, buffy or brown; 
upper throat and collar chestnut; ramp rusty or buffy; breast brown; abdomen white. 
Summers from lowlands up to 7,500 feet in mountains. The gourd-shaped mud nest, 
on buildings, cliffs or sides of trees, is distinctive. 
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BLUE-FRONTED JAY (12-13 inches) 


PURPLE MARTIN (Progne subis). Our largest swallow (length 7-8 in.). Male: 
entirely: glossy blue-black, except for wings and tail, which are sooty-black. Female: 
forehead, collar, throat, breast and sides gray; abdomen white, streaked with gray. 
Nests in hollow trees. To be looked for up to at least 7,500 feet, but rather local in 
distribution. 


JAYS, RAVENS, CROWS, ETC. (Family Corvidae) 


Bold, noisy birds, some species doing much damage to nests, eggs and young of 
other birds. 


BLUE-FRONTED JAY (Cyanocitta stelleri frontalis). Colors black and blue. 
Probably the best-known bird of the mountains. Our only crested jay. 
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CLARK’S NUTCRACKER (12-13 inches) 


CALIFORNIA JAY (Aphelocoma californica). About 12 inches long. Crestless. 
Head, wings and tail blue; back brownish; underparts white or pale gray; dark band 
actoss breast. A bird of the chaparral and oak regions, ascending south slopes of the 
mountains to at least 6,000 feet. This and the last species are very destructive to the 
nests of other birds. 


AMERICAN RAVEN (Corvus corax sinuatus). An all-black bird, larger than 
a crow (length 21-26 in.), with stouter head and beak. Feathers of throat pointed; 
tail wedge-shaped. Soars frequently. Note a croak, rather than caw. Recorded up to 
7,000 feet or more. 


PINON JAY (Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus). Length 10 to 11% inches. Crest- 
less. Almost uniform grayish-blue, brightest on head; throat with white streaks. 
Usually seen in flocks. Very noisy. Nests in pifion association, mostly on desert slope 
of mountains, but often crosses to the Pacific side in late summer and fall. 


MOUNTAIN CHICKADEE (5 inches) 


CLARK’S NUTCRACKER (Nucifraga columbiana). 12 to 13 inches long. Built 
like a crow, but with gray body, and white patches in black wings and tail. Occurs 
mostly above 6,000 feet. 


CHICKADEES, TITMICE, ETC. (Family Paridae) 


Small birds, with proportionately long taiis and small bills. Very active, frequently 
hanging upside down while searching for insects. 


MOUNTAIN CHICKADEE (Parus gambeli baileyae). Length 51% inches. Throat 
and top of head black; sides of head and line over eye white; back and most of lower 
parts gray. Common in coniferous woods. 


SAN DIEGO TITMOUSE (Parus inoratus transpositus). Length of last species, 
but fluffier; bead crested. Brownish or olive-gray above, lighter below. Inhabits oak 
regions from foothills up to about 6,000 feet. Notes similar to those of chickadee. 


SLENDER-BILLED NUTHATCH (5-6 inches) 


NUTHATCHES (Family Szttidae) 

Small, chubby tree-climbers, with slender 
bill and stubby tail. Frequently descend tree 
trunks head first. 


SLENDER-BILLED NUTHATCH (Sitta carolinensis aculeata). Largest of our 
nuthatches (length 5-6 in.). Top of head and neck glossy blak; back bluish-gray; 
throat, breast and sides of head white. Widely distributed. Recorded from as high as 
9,400 feet. 


RED-BREASTED NUTHATCH (Sitta canadensis). Smaller (length about 4% 
in.). Top of head black; back bluish-gray; underparts reddish-brown; white stripe 
over eye bordered by black above and below. Resident in limited numbers in higher 
mountains. 


PYGMY NUTHATCH (Sitta pygmaea leuconucha). About the size of last species. 
Gray-brown cap comes down to eye; no white eye-stripe. Back bluish-gray; chin white, 
breast and belly dull buffy. Common resident of coniferous forests above 5,000 feet. 
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SIERRA CREEPER (5 inches) 


CREEPERS (Family Certhidae) 

Small, tree-climbing birds, with slen- 
der, curved bill, and graduated tail of stiff, 
pointed feathers. ; 


SIERRA CREEPER (Certhia familiaris zelotes). Length 5 inches. Above brown 
with white stripes; rump rufous; underparts white. An inconspicuous little bird, that 
usually alights low on a tree and creeps up the trunk, examining cracks as it goes. 


WREN-TITS (Family Chamaeidae) 
Small birds, with long, graduated tail, soft, loose plumage, and retiring habits. 


PALLID WREN-TIT (Chamaea fasciata henshawi). 6 inches long; slender, with 
tail longer than body. Top of head gray, passing into brown on back; below buffy 
brown, lighter on center of belly. Eye white. Note a loud, clear whistle, starting delib- 
erately and running into a trill. A bird of the foothills, following brush lands up the 
mountain sides to about 7,000 feet. 
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DIPPER (7-8 inches) 


DIPPERS (Family Cinclidae) 
Chunky, short-tailed birds, found along streams. Swim and dive in the water for 
food of water insects and small fish. While perched, usually on a rock, the body bobs 
up and down continually. Song clear and ringing. 


DIPPER (Cinclus mexicanus unicolor). Water Ousel. Length 7 to 8 inches. Slaty- 
gray, with brownish top of head, and usually some faint, white spotting below; eyelids 
white. Follows mountain streams up to 9,000 feet. 


WRENS (Family Troglodytidae) 


Small, busy, brown-backed birds. Usually carry their tails pointing upwards. 
Song loud and clear. 


WESTERN HOUSE WREN (Troglodytes aédon parkmanii). Length 4% to 5 
inches. Brown above, gray below. Back, wings, tail, sides and flanks narrowly barred 
with blackish. No white eye-stripe. Summer resident in canyons up to over 5,000 feet; 
higher during fall migration. 
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CANON WREN (6 inches) 


SAN DIEGO WREN (Thryomanes bewickii correctus). Slightly larger (length 
5-5¥% in.). Back darker, unbarred; conspicuous white stripe above and behind eye; 
outer tail-feathers white-tipped. Resident of oak regions and brushy mountain sides 
up to more than 6,000 feet; higher in late summer. 


CANON WREN (Catherpes mexicanus conspersus). Dotted Wren. Much longer 
bill (34 in.). Above brown, grayish on head, with black and white dots; belly reddish- 
brown, contrasting with white breast and throat; tail rusty, barred with black. Voice, a 
down-scale cadence of clear, liquid notes. Resident from foothills to more than 7,000 
feet. 


ROCK WREN (Salpinctes obsoletus). About 6 inches long; bill shorter than in 
last species. Above grayish-brown, finely dotted with black and white; rump rufous; 
underparts dull whitish, brownish on flanks; throat finely streaked with dusky; tail 
with buffy tip. Resident of rocky localities from lowlands to summits of mountains. 
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WESTERN BLUEBIRD (6-7 inches) 


THRUSHES, ROBINS, BLUEBIRDS, ETC. (Family Turdidae) 


Rather long-legged, slender-billed song birds. Young of all species and adults of 
some species with spotted breasts. 


WESTERN ROBIN (Turdus migratorius propinguus). Length 84 to 10 inches. 


Recognizable by its gray back and brick-red breast. Head, wings and tail blackish. 
Common up to 9,000 feet altitude. 


SIERRA HERMIT THRUSH (Hp)locichla guttata sequoiensis). Length 6% to 
7 inches. A brown-backed bird, with slender bill, comparatively long legs, spotted 
breast, gray sides, and whitish belly; tail reddish above. Occurs in timber, usually 
near streams, above 6,000 feet. So far not definitely recorded from the San Gabriels 
but has been found in mountains both northward and eastward. 
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TOWNSEND'S SOLITAIRE (8-9 inches) 


WESTERN BLUEBIRD (Sialia mexicana occidentalis). Size about same as last 
species. Male: above bright purplish-blue, with chestnut patch in middle of back; 
throat blue; breast chestnut. Female: grayish-brown on back; rump and most of tail 
blue; breast rusty. From foothills up to 10,000 feet. 


MOUNTAIN BLUEBIRD (Sialia currucoides). Male lighter blue than last species, 
without brown on back or breast. Female lighter colored both above and below; no rusty 
on breast. Occurs in higher mountains, mostly on desert slope. Less plentiful than the 
Western bluebird. 


TOWNSEND’S SOLITAIRE (Myadestes townsendi). Length 8 to 9 inches. 
Mostly gray; eye-ring, tips of inner wing-feathers, and outer edge of tail white; buffy 
patches on wings. In flight, similar to a mockingbird, but easily distinguished by darker 
underparts. Has a clear, warbling song. Usually nests on banks or cliffs. Occasionally 
met with above 6,000 feet. 


RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET (4 inches) 


GNATCATCHERS AND KINGLETS (Family Sylviidae) 
Very small birds, with short bill and pointed wings. 


RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET (Regulus calendula cineraceus). Ashy Kinglet. 
A very small bird (length about 4 in.), with two white wing-bars and white eye-ring. 
Olive-gray above, dusky below; male with bright red crown patch. Has a liquid, ring- 
ing song. Occurs in small numbers above 6,500 feet, usually staying well up in tall 
trees. 


GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET (Regulus satrapa olivaceus). May be distin- 
guished from last species by yellow on crown (in both sexes), and white stripe over 
eye. Rare. 
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CASSIN’S VIREO (5-6 inches) 


VIREOS (Family Vireonidae) 


Similar to kinglets in appearance, but larger and without crown-patches. Bill 
hooked at tip. Nest suspended. 


CASSIN’S VIREO (Vireo solitarius cassinii). Length 5 inches or more. Top and 
sides of head gray; eye-rings white, meeting on forehead; two white wing bars; bill 
short and black. Nests in bushes. Follows up mountain canyons to about 7,000 feet. 


WARBLING VIREO (Vireo gilvus swainsonii). Similar to last, but bill larger, 
brownish, white stripe over eye, and wing-bars lacking. Nests in deciduous trees, fairly 
high up. Follows canyons up to about 8,500 feet. 
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AUBUBON’S WARBLER (5 inches) 


WOOD WARBLERS (Family Compsothlypidae) 


Similar to last group, but bill not hooked at tip; usually brighter colored, often 
with yellow in plumage. 


LUTESCENT WARBLER (Vermivora celata lutescens). Length 4% inches. 
Greenish on back, greenish-yellow beneath; no wing-bars; concealed orange patch on 
crown (sometimes small or wanting in female). Nests on ground. Breeds up to about 
6,000 feet, moving higher in late summer. 
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YELLOW WARBLER (Dendroica aestiva brewsteri). Male appears all yellow, 
except at close range, when sooty wings and reddish breast streaks are visible. Female 
duller colored, with breast unstreaked. Nests in trees or bushes in canyons up to more 
than 5,000 feet; occurs at higher altitudes during migrations. 


AUDUBON’S WARBLER (Dendroica auduboni). Rump and throat yellow; 
large white zones on inner webs of outer tail-feathers. Male with yellow crown-patch 
and black breast; female light colored below. Common in summer from 5,000 to more 
than 10,000 feet altitude. Usually nests on horizontal branches of coniferous trees. 


BLACK-THROATED GRAY WARBLER (Dendroica nigrescens). Gray, with 
black cheeks and throat-patch (incomplete in female); white spot behind eye, and 
yellow spot in front of eye; breast and belly white; sides streaked with black. Nests in 
oak thickets or high up in pines, from foothills up to about 6,000 feet. 


GOLDEN PILEOLATED WARBLER (Wilsonia pusilla chryseola). Forehead, 
sides of head and lower parts bright yellow, duller in female. Male with black cap. 
To be looked for among willows along streams. 


MEADOWLARKS, BLACKBIRDS, ETC. (Family Icteridae) 
Medium sized birds with conical, sharp-pointed bills, and only 9 wing-quills. 


WESTERN MEADOWLARK (Starnella neglecta). About 9 inches long. A 
familiar bird easily identified by its yellow breast divided by black crescent, and white 
on each side of tail; also the flight (short wing-beats alternating with sailing), and 
the short, flute-like song are characteristic. Most common in the lower country, but has 
been found in some mountain meadows. 


BREWER’S BLACKBIRD (Ezphagus cyanocephalus). Male, shiny black, with 
purplish and greenish reflections, and white eyes; female brownish gray, with dark eyes. 
Breeds locally, up to about 7,000 feet. 
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WESTERN TANAGER (614-7 inches) 


TANAGERS (Family Thraupidae) 


Averaging smaller than birds of tie last family and larger than sparrows. Males 
brightly colored, females duller. 


WESTERN TANAGER (Piranga ludoviciana). 6¥2 to 7 inches long. Male, yellow 
and black, with red face; two yellow bars on each wing. Female, with grayish back and 
green head and rump; lower parts yellow; wing bars lighter. Common summer resident 
of timbered regions, up to 8,000 feet. 


GROSBEAKS, FINCHES, SPARROWS, ETC. (Family Fringillidae ) 


A very large family, of world-wide distribution, best characterized by rather short, 
stout bills, adapted to seed cracking, and only 9 wing-quills. 
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BLACK-HEADED GROSBEAK (Male) (7 inches) 


BLACK-HEADED GROSBEAK (Hedymeles melanocephalus). Length 6% to 
7% inches. Bill very heavy, curved above. Male: head and back black, collar and 
rump brown; lower parts rusty, with yellow in center of belly and under wings; wings 
black, spotted and barred with white. Female: head and back streaked with white; white 
stripe over eye; breast rusty; belly buffy, with yellow in center; sides streaked; under 
wing-coverts yellow. Song much like that of robin. Occurs in summer from lowlands 
up to more than 6,000 feet altitude. 


LAZULI BUNTING (Passerina amoena). Much smaller (length 5-5¥in.). Male: 
throat and upper parts bright blue, darker on back; breast cinnatuon; belly and wing-bars 
white. Female: mostly brownish, unstreaked; lighter on belly; wing-bars buffy. Follows 
canyons up to 7,000 feet. 
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CROSS-BILL 


CALIFORNIA PURPLE FINCH (Carpodacus purpureus californicus). Length 
51% to 6 inches. Tail slightly forked. Male: back brownish-red, brighter on crown 
and rump; throat and breast dull rose; middle of belly and lower tail-coverts white, 
unstreaked. Female: above greenish, streaked with brown; cheeks brown, white stripe 
behind eye; below whitish, streaked with brown. Pacific slope of mountains from 4,000 
to 6,000 feet. 


CASSIN’S PURPLE FINCH (Carpodacus cassinii). Slightly larger (length 6-614 
in.). Male with red patch on head contrasting sharply with brownish back; lower 
tail-coverts streaked with dusky; red of breast paler than ir last species. Female, above 
brown and buff; below whiter, more narrowly streaked than californicus. Common 
in coniferous timoer from 5,000 to 10,000 feet. 


BENDIRE’S CROSSBILL (Loxia curvirostra bendire’). Similar in general appear- 
ance to the purple finches, but usually with more yellow in plumage, and with mandibles 
crossed. Female mostly yellowish-green, spotted with brown on back; belly white. Occurs 
in small numbers on higher mountains, usually between 6,500 and 9,100 feet. May be 
seen in small companies, flying from tree-top to tree-top, chirping as they fly. 
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LAWRENCE GOLDFINCH (4-4Y inches) 


PINE SISKIN (Spinus pinus). Smaller (length 414-5 in.). Heavily streaked, with 
brown-toned back and gray-toned underparts; flash of yellow on wings and tail. May be 
found from 5,000 feet to timber-line. 


GREEN-BACKED GOLDFINCH (Spinus psaltria hesperophilus). Length about 
4 inches. Male with green back, black cap, and yellow underparts; female duller colored, 
head without black. Most abundant in foothill region, but has been recorded as high 
as 6,800 feet. 


LAWRENCE GOLDFINCH (Spinus lawrencei). Slightly larger. Gray, with 
yellow on breast, rump and wings. Male with black cap and throat; female duller, with 
gray throat, and without black cap. Probably ranges as high as the last species. 


GREEN-TAILED TOWHEE (Oberholseria chlorura). A slender bird, 6% to 7 
inches long. Back olive-gray; wings and tail greenish; cap rufous; throat-patch white; 
breast gray; flanks brownish; center of abdomen white; yellow spot on edge of wing. 
Usually found in brushy localities from 5,500 to 9,000 feet. 
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SIERRA JUNCO (5-5! inches) 


SAN DIEGO TOWHEE (P/pilo maculatus megalonyx). Larger (length about 
8 in.). Male: head, breast and upper parts black, back and wings Spotted with white; 
sides and lower tail-coverts chestnut; outer tail-feathers white at ends. Female similar, 
but duller; black of head and upper parts replaced by dark brown. Found in oak brush 
and chinquapin, up to 7,000 feet. 


SIERRA JUNCO (Junco oreganus thurberi). Length 5 to 5¥% inches. Head, throat 
and breast black in male, grayish-brown in female; back brown; middle of abdomen 
white, sides buffy; outer tail-feathers white; bill pinkish, tipped with dusky. Nests on 
ground. Abundant summer resident, mostly above 5,000 feet. 


WESTERN CHIPPING SPARROW (Spizella passerina arizonae). Slightly smaller 
(length 5 in.), with gray breast, black and brown striped back, and bright rufous 
cap; black line through eye and white one above it. Inhabits coniferous woods up to 
10,000 feet. 


BREWER’S SPARROW (Spizella brewer’). Similar to last, but without rufous 
cap; upper parts light brown, streaked with black; wings with fwo distinct buffy bars. 
A bird of the sage belt, up to about 7,000 feet. 
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STEPHENS Fox SPARROW (7 inches) 


BLACK-CHINNED SPARROW (Spizella atrogularis cana). Head, rump and 
lower parts gray; back brown, streaked with black; black chin patch in male; bill flesh- 
colored. Summer resident of brushy mountain sides, up to more than 6,000 feet. 


STEPHENS’ FOX SPARROW (Passerella iliaca stephensi). A rather large sparrow 
(length about 7 in.)., with short, thick bill. Back slaty or brownish-gray; wings and 
tail brown; lower parts white, with triangular or inverted V-shaped spots on breast, 
and flanks heavily streaked with sooty-brown. Song clear and musical, similar to that of 
the Green-tailed Towhee. A summer resident of the chinquapin thickets, mostly above 
7,000 feet. 


LINCOLN’S SPARROW (Melospiza lincolnii). Smaller (length 5-5%4 in.). Above 
light brown, streaked with black (some rufous on head and wings); throat and center 
of abdomen whitish, the former finely spotted and streaked; sides and band across 
breast buffy, narrowly streaked with black. Similar to the Song Sparrow, of lower 
altitudes, but distinguishable by buffy breast-band and narrower streaking. Found around 
damp, grassy meadows, usually from 7,000 to 9,000 feet: 
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SPECIES OCCURRING IN LATE SUMMER, BUT SUPPOSED 
TO BE ONLY MIGRANTS OR TEMPORARY VISITANTS. 


Texas NIGHTHAWK (Chordeiles acutipennis texensis). 
BLAcK Swirt (Nephoecetes niger borealis). 
BLACK-CHINNED HUMMINGBIRD (Archilochus alexandri). 
ANNA'S HUMMINGBIRD (Calypte anna). 

RuFous HUMMINGBIRD (Selasphorus rufus). 

ALLEN’S HUMMINGBIRD (Selasphorus sasin). 
CALIFORNIA HoRNED LARK (Ofocoris alpestris actia). 
HERMIT WARBLER (Dendroica occidentalis). 
MACGILLIVRAY’s WARBLER (Oporornis tolmie?). 


SPECIES OF THE FOOTHILLS OCCURRING UP TO ABOUT 
5,000 FEET. 


NUuTTALL’s WOODPECKER (Dryobates nuttallii). 

TRAILL’S FLYCATCHER (Empidonax traillii brewster’). 
CALIFORNIA THRASHER (Toxostoma redivivum). 

Coast BusH-tit (Psaliriparus minimus). 

WESTERN GNATCATCHER (Polioptila caerulea amoenissima). 
BULLOCK’s ORIOLE (Icterus bullockii). 

House FINCH (Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis). 
CALIFORNIA SAGE SPARROW (Amphispiza belli canescens). 
SAN DieGo SONG SparRoW (Melospiza melodia cooperi). 
CALIFORNIA TOWHEE (Pipilo fuscus crissalis). 
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CHESTER STOCK — Quaternary Antelope Remains from a Second Cave 
Deposit in the Organ Mountains, New Mexico. Paleontology publ. No. 2, 
18 pp., 3 figs., 1930. 


CHESTER STOCK — A Further Study of the Quaternary Antelopes of Shelter 
Cave, New Mexico. Paleontology publ. No. 3, 45 pp., 3 pls., 11 figs., 
in text, 1932. 


GEORGE WILLETT — Common Birds of the Los Angeles County Coast. 
Zoology publ. No. 1, 39 pp., illust., 1942, reprinted 1953. 


GEORGE WILLETT — Common Birds of the Los Angeles County Mount- 
ains. Zoology publ. No. 2, 40 pp., illust., 1943, reprinted 1953. 


GEORGE WILLETT — The Birds of the Urban Districts of Los Angeles 
County. Zoology publ. No. 3, 40 pp., illust., 1943, reprinted 1951. 


CHESTER STOCK and HILDEGARDE HOWARD — The Ascent of Equus. 
A Story of the Origin and Development of the Horse. Paleontology publ. 
No. 5, 38 pp., 15 figs., 1944. 


GEORGE WILLETT — Mammals of Los Angeles County, California. Zo- 
ology publ. No. 4, 34 pp., illust., 1944. 


HILDEGARDE HOWARD — Fossil Birds. Paleontology publ. No. 6, 40 
pp., 18 figs., 1945. 


HOWARD R. HILL — Amphibians and Reptiles of Los Angeles County. 
Zoology publ. No. 5, 30 pp., illust., 1948. 


GEORGE WILLETT — Birds of the Southern California Deserts. Zoology 
publ. No. 6, 39 pp., illust., 1951. 


CHESTER STOCK — Rancho La Brea. A Record of Pleistocene Life in Cali- 
fornia (fifth edition). Paleontology publ. No. 8, 81 pp., 33 figs., 1949. 
(Supersedes Nos. 1, 4, 11, 13, which are out of print.) Reprinted 1953. 
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